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ENGLISH MUSIC. 
By James GATIE. 


Tuer is, possibly, nothing at present throughout the whole extensive 
range of criticism, so much needed as a general review of the state of 
music in this country, including a survey of the causes of the improve- 
ment in public taste which has taken place within these last thirty 
years, and a detail of the steps necessary to the farther progress of this, 
perhaps, at once the most divine and humanizing of the arts. 


Lest the reader should suppose, however, that we intend to treat him 
with a long, inflated disquisition in praise of English music, illustrated 
by a list of names with the indefinite article before them, an Arne, @ 
Bishop, and so forth; it may be as well at once to apprize him that we 
have no such intention. To praise English music, we shall certainly 
have occasion; but both the music and the praise will be of a 
kind that the reader will probably not anticipate. If, moreover, we 
should advocate an appeal to the national pride upon the subject of the 
still degenerate state of the art in England, it will be for other pur- 
poses than to foster what is worthless, or to flatter overweening vanity. 


The uninterrupted silence which has ever pervaded the leadin 
critical journals upon the subject of music, is remarkable, and woul 
be wholly unaccountable, were we not compelled to regard the periodica 
press hes as the reflector than the leader of public opinion (although 
it is wont to assume the latter title,) and that hence we must conclude 
that the subject has not yet attained to that consideration in the country, 
to which its importance so justly entitles it. 


The only exception that we remember to this remarkable silence of 
our perivdical brethren, is to be found in a series of papers that ap- 
peared about a twelvemonth ago in a monthly contemporary, on the 
“ Progress of Music from the commencement of the Century.” They 
contained some clever observations on English Church music, and a 
somewhat laboured analysis of the genius of Haydn, Mozart, and 
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Beethoven ; but in their main object—to account for the present de- 
graded condition of our lyrical music, they were deplorably deficient. 
Axioms assumed without evidence, or rather in spite of it, and conclu- 
sions that were conclusive of anything but the writer’s knowledge of his 
subject. For instance, it has now become a common-place truism, that 
the best way to improve an indifferent production of any kind (no matter 
whether it be music or meat) is to subject it to a competition with a 
better. Our contemporary, however, although he makes abundant 
use of the word, “ competition,” is clearly of the opposite opinion, and 
admitting the present dearth of native musical talent, contends that this 
is to be attributed wholly to the aristocracy and the circles (the ‘ Few 
and the Fit, as he gravely terms them,) who persist in preferring good 
foreign music to the more doubtful inspiration of their own country ;— 
that native genius is thus depressed wad kept down, for the want of the 
patronage of fashion, and the incentives of the “ splendour of the Italian 
Opera House,” and the “ politest of audiences.” (Hear! Hear! as they 
say in Parliament.) Now, by all this, the reader is simply to under- 
stand, that our contemporary is rather more sensitively alive to the 
interests of his purse, than is consistent with the character of a public 
instructor, and these he evidently thinks will be best promoted in the 
present by a little well-turned flattery to his subscribers in the high 
laces. This is, we fear, the only safe conclusion to be deduced from 
is numerous propositions and axioms, &c. At least, if the reader can 
make anything else of them, we will confess him to have the start of us. 
). eantime, we must remind this gentleman, when he talks of the effects 
ot setting up a “ competition” with the Italians at the Opera House, 
that in the usual process of competition, the improvement is found to 
precede the patronage, not follow it, the patronage being the conse- 
quence, not the cause : to patronize a bad production of any kind, is to 
destroy one of the strongest motives to improvement. It is to contend, 
that the best way to induce a tradesman to supply his customers with a 
good instead of a bad article, is, to frequent his shop, and leave his 
competitors to starve upon the experiment of selling an excellent pro- 
duction. Something, also, intimated respecting the degraded state of 
public taste, rendering the English theatres unfit objects for the am- 
bition of native talent. The truth and decency of this, when compared 
with what precedes it respecting the ‘Few and the Fit’ at the Italian 
Opera, we shall leave to speak for themselves. What effects, there- 
fore, are to be expected from a ‘ competition’ in the Haymarket, which 
have not already been abundantly manifested at the English theatres, 
the reader is left toconjecture. This exposition, however, of the causes 
of the depression of English genius in the nineteenth century, has been 
received by the cognoscenti of the age, without a demur. Without 
caring to be personal to this writer, we merely allude to it to show how 
little wisdom goes to the composition of a first-rate musical critic. 


Thus, then, if the present awakened condition of the public mind 
renders the undertaking we have alluded to so great a desideratum, 
the totally unoccupied state of the ground must make the task one of 
no ordinary labour and difficulty. Those who would find the cause of 
that hitherto inexplicable phenomenon, the musical degeneracy of 
Great Britain, must learn to seek it as they would the solution of any 
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other great national question, in the political and religious history of 
the country,—especially in the latter, and they shall find it among the 
causes which have heretofore so repeatedly steeped the kingdom in 
blood and civil discord, and thrown monarchs and hierarchies head- 
long into the cust. Such, in a word, are the events to which we must 
refer the investigator, for the true solution of this interesting problem. 
But more of this presently. Meanwhile, we observe that our contem- 
porary has resumed the subject, and shifting the odium from the 
shoulders of the haut ton, he now lays it upon those of the aristocracy 
of letters. It is the literati who, after all, have not patronized music 
as they should have done. Doubtless they have not; but this only 
amounts to a plain admission of the weakness and inefficiency of the 
body of men for whom the writer would thus claim the distinction of 
public instructors. Indeed, he seems to be aware of this himself, when 
he calls these personages “ wise and philosophical,” in italics, as if he 
were conscious enough all the while, that they were anything but what 
he was designating them. On the character of literary men generally, 
and the nature of their influence upon public opinion, one of the acutest 
observers of the age has remarked that, “ there is probably no class of 
people, professing to he well educated, to whom it would be less politic 
to entrust the national interests, than to literary people :” of the truth of 
which we have here an excellent example. Another authority of the 
age has declared respecting the periodical press, that, ‘ periodical 
literature disseminates superficial knowledge, and its perpetual ad- 
junct, vanity; checks in the youthful mind the habit of thinking for 
itself, and misleads the judgment, by delivering partial opinions ;” that 
“ it is never conducted with a view to the general interests of literature, 
but to serve the interested ends of individuals, and the miserable 
purposes of party.” He must be a hardy sophist who will deny this, 
although there are, doubtless, many and honourable exceptions; albeit 
our contemporary cannot, we fear, be numbered among them. The 
fallacy of his reasoning in the present instance consists, as before, in 
having stated his proposition the wrong side upwards, or in taking that 
for a cause which is only an effect. As public taste advances, the 
literature of music will improve; but to assert that this latter is the 
origin, and not the result of the former, is like saying that the mirror 
is the origin of the features it reflects. 


We will now briefly call the reader’s attention to some facts con- 
nected with the state of music in this country, and then leave him to 
his own conclusions touching the prodigious quantity of learning and 
moral courage exhibited upon this subject by the illuminati, both 
literary and musical. 

It has been said, that at the establishment of the Reformation the 
“ genius of Great Britain arose and threw down the gauntlet to the 
nations.” It may be. It is certain, however, that along with the 
innumerable evils swept away at that period, some things were also got 
rid of, which, could the country have better kept its temper and dis- 
crimination through the struggles of those stormy ages, it had been 
wiser to have retained. It is no paradox, but a fact capable of the 
clearest demonstration, as we shall presently show, that the Reformation 
was at once the cause of awakening and depressing the national 
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energies upon this subject. Before this event, English music was not.— 
In proof of the awakening or creative power of the Reformation, 
therefore, we lave only to refer to the cathedral writers and madrigal- 
ists (especially the former) who rose upon its final settlement at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. To these the country to this day is 
indebted for nearly all of the little it possesses, that is truly great and 
beautiful and original in music. Neither is the debt of gratitude 
which England owes to its early Church writers, due to this sacred 
music alone. There is reason to believe that most of the old English 
melodies that have no accredited authors, and which, in spite of the 
revolutions in taste and style, which succeeding ages have witnessed, 
still retain their place in public estimation, have emanated from the 
same prolific source. 

Of the influence which the English Cathedral writers have since 
exercised upon the art, abundant testimony may be found in the works 
of Handel, who would scarcely have been what he was, had he not 
drank preity deeply of the inspiration of English Music. Those who 
doubt this, may be amply satisfied of the truth, by a reference to the 
old Cathedral Musi¢ generally, but particularly to the-anthems of Dr. 
Croft, where they will find the originals of some of Handel’s finest 
chorusses. That such a fact should never yet have transpired through 
the ordinary channels of criticism, is certainly not surprising; we know 
not, however, if any professor of acknowledged learning and reputa- 
tion, has ever yet thought it fit to put the country in possession of so 
interesting and important a circumstance in the history of English 
Music.* 

The way in which the Refoymation acted as a check upon the ener- 
gies it had thus so nobly awakened, it will take a few more words to 
explain. 


It is the peculiar misfortune of the question before us, that all im- 
partial enquiries must forthwith elicit truths which would come into 
collision with certain deep-seated impulses of the public mind. It is 
not that the question will not admit of a very simple solution, that so 
much delusion and obscurity are suffered to prevail upon it; for we 





* The musicof the Beggars’ Opera may be named as an admirable collection of old English 


* melodies. Nothing can be more deeply beautiful and original than many of these. [tis to 


such music asthis that the country may appeal with pride and confidence, as affording an 
indisputable proof of its latent energies. Meanwhile, in a correspondence which took place 
some years ago between a composer anil a critical amateur, upon the subject of Dr. Arne and 
English music, a circumstance was mentioned by the former, which gives one no very exalt- 
ed idea of the judgment of professional people generally :—* When Mozart was in England,’”? 
says the composer, ‘* he was takea to the theatre to hear Artaxerxes, which gave him a very 
mean opinion of English music.’ Very likely! So much, however for the grave and 
learned personages who undertook to give hima specimen of English genius ; and so much 
for trusting the national character to the care of professional empirics. Mozart after wards 
ran away from Paris in a similar firof disgust; which, as in this instance, he does not appear 
to have had the assistance of the learned, is pretty conclusive upon the merits of French 
music, Itiscurious to observe what a favorite Dr. Arne is with the generality of musical 
critics, even of the present day. fn the correspondence we have alluded to, the amateur cails 
him a ‘tine yenins,” and intimates that Mozart was jealous of him! And our contempo- 
rary of the Magazine denominvies him the * English Jupiter”!!! The composer, however, 
asserts that he was little more than an imitator of Jomelli, and the popular italian composers 
of his tine, to whom he stood in the same relation that so many of the living writers stand to 
Rossini. “ Jupiter” or uot, however, it is inconceivable that Mozart should bave beea 
“* jealous” of Arne, 
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believe we are hazarding little, in asserting that the truth has been very 
well known among the more intelligent musical circles. But, for the 
reason aforesaid, there exists a strong indisposition, even among the 
small section of the profession who are well informed upon the subject, 
to be explicit with the public. We shall be at once understood upon 
this point, when we state the conclusion to which all impartial enquiry 
must ultimately lead, viz. that the Church, but more particularly the 
Roman Catholie Church, is the grand and fundamental source of musical 
knowledge. 

This will doubtless by many be thought a startling proposition, and 
is of itself quite-sufficient to account for the above-mentioned remark- 
able silence among so many of our brethren, as well as for the extra- 
ordinary doctrines prevalent with others, even supposing the illuminati 
were acquainted with the truth, which, however, they are not. But let 
us once more observe, that what we have advanced is no idle theory of 
our own, put forth for the sake of startling the reader, or for any other 
purpose of a yet more questionable nature. We merely state a fact, 
which, we repeat, has long been familiar to every musical man of com- 
mon reflection, whom circumstances have placed within reach of the 
truth, and who can look at it with an unprejudiced mind. This being 
the case, we shall for the present decline entering upon any elaborate 
detail of the facts by which our opinion may be supported, but confine 
ourselves to a brief statement of a few of the most prominent. 


It is asserted by the philosopher above quoted, that “ the opera is the 
fountain-head of musical knowledge, from which the light flows, and 
is diffused on all sides,” &c. Now, we will admit that, if intended to 
apply exclusively to the Italian opera in England, there may be some 
degree of truth in this, because the country is without the more potent 
agency of the Catholic Church. But if the writer intends the appli- 
cation of his principle to be universal, why then, do we tell him that a 
more egregious blunder was never made, or one more utterly at variance 
with all past experience. 

The Catholic religion is proverbially the religion of music, a title that it 
unquestionably merits in the most exalted sense that the term can beap- 
plied to it. We are not now discussing the appropriateness of the music 
of the Catholic Church for devotional purposes. Doubtless much of it 
is very inappropriate ; although it is equally true, that a great deal of 
the old Italian Church music (especially the Gregorian chants) might 
with perfect propriety be adopted in the English cathedrals. We 
merely contend for the proverbial truth of the fact as we have stated 
it. The history of Italian and German music will show that in both 
countries the great church writers have preceded the lyrical composers. 
Thus, in Italy, Pope Gregory, Gregorio Allegri, Durante, Pergolesi, 
and the rest, were the precursors, not the successors or contemporaries, 
of the Cimarosas and Paesiellos, who were also Church writers, although 
not known as such in this country. Of the seven great German com- 
posers, Sebastian Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Winter, Beethoven, 
and Weber, Handel was the only one not educated in the Catholic 
Church. The masses of Haydn and Winter, especially, are among 
their earliest and finest productions. Those of Haydn are works of 
great interest as well as beauty, as affording examples of the progress 
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of those innovations by which, in conjunction with Mozart, he after- 
wards effected so complete a change in the whole structure of musical 
thought, and taught mankind to enter the temple of music, at least in- 
strumental music, as Lord Bacon instructed them to approach that of 
the sciences—even as little children. We leave this analogy, very 
confidently, in the hands of all who have been enabled to compare the 
almost infantine simplicity of Haydn’s and Mozart’s melodies, with 
the heavy and laborious monotony of the old instrumental music, im- 
set as much of it undoubtedly is. Mozart, besides the Requiem, 

is masterpiece, wrote more than a dozen masses, many of which have 
all the sustained and fervid beauty of his finest operas. The public, 
however, are not acquainted with these works, because it is well known 
that nothing with so obnoxious a title as a “ mass” would be listened 
to for a moment; although, as has been already said, and can scarcely 
be repeated too often, “ the words of the music of the mass are all to 
be found in the translated liturgy of the Established Church.” In 
fact, there is no reason to doubt, that the masses of Haydn and Mozart 
would become as popular as the Creation or the Requiem, or the rest 
of their sacred music, but for this talismanic monosyllable. Hence, it 
would seem, that one of the obstructions to musical knowledge in this 
country, lies in the puritanical horror of a word! Lord Bacon says 
that of all the prejudices that obstruct the course of truth, those arising 
from the despotism of words are the most troublesome ; and truly we 
have here an admirable illustration of it. 


But this comparatively early rise and maturity of sacred music is 
not confined to Italy and Germany. In England, so far as its limited 
means would allow, the same phenomenon is, as we have seen, observ- 
able. But when we compare the extraordinary fertility of the Italian 
and German mind, in sacred composition, and its successor and off- 
spring, the lyrical drama,with the little that has been achieved in either 
by Protestant England, we are made sensible that there must be some- 


a thing in the Roman Catholic Church extremely congenial with the de- 


velopment of musical genius, and the growth of musical knowledge. 
And, proceeding one step farther in the enquiry, we shall perceive that 
this striking characteristic of the Romish worship, is to be traced to 
the operation of one of the first and strongest principles of human 
nature. 


“The child is father to the man,” says Wordsworth. It was said by 
a Grecian philosopher, that the mind of the incipient man was essen- 
tially formed between the age of two and five years ;—that is, that the 
future character of the individual consisted in little more than the full 
development of the ideas and impressions imbibed at that early period. 
Without carrying this doctrine quite so far as the Grecian sage, it will 
probably be conceded, that from four years old to twenty, or thereabouts, 
if not the period of life in which the passions reach their maturity, is 
at least that which determines their character and direction. Now, 
the musical education of a Catholic commences from the former of these 
periods ; that is, from the time of his being first taken to public wor- 
ship. Here, his ear being trained, and his mind formed, from early 
childhood, upon the finest inspiration the art has to boast, it ceases"to 
be surprising that music should be to him, not what it is to the Protes- 
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tant Englishman, an amusement and a pastime merely, but a passion, 
inextricably interwoven and identified with his deepest and earliest 
affections. It was in the choirs that the genius of Haydn was called 
into life, and that the infant mind of Mozart throbbed in deep and 
glowing sympathy with the inspiration to which he listened. The 
influence which this early noviciate exercised to the last upon the pro- 
ductions of those extraordinary men, the two greatest innovators the 
art has yet known, is notorious. It were idle, therefore, to dwell upon 
the effect of such an education upon all within reach of it, and to whom 
nature has deigned one spark of the celestial fire, or rendered in the 
remotest degree susceptible of musical impressions. 


Few of our readers will need to be informed, that the service of the 
Established Church, as administered in the cathedrals, differs consider- 
ably from the paruchial forms. There are many, however, who may 
be surprised to learn that the difference consists merely in the retention, 
in those venerable edifices, of the choirs of the ancient church, sub- 
jected only to such change as was necessary to bring them to a con- 
formity with the translated and remodelled form of the liturgy establish- 
ed at the Reformation. The effects of this preservation of the cathe- 
dral choirs all have seen; and fortunate would it have been for us, had 
the spirit of the Reformation been sufficiently tempered with prudence 
and forbearance, as to have allowed the retention of these nurseries of 
genius throughout the kingdom ; for in their total exclusion from the 
parochial administration of the Reformed Church, we are, beyond a 
question, presented with one of the principal causes of the musical de- 
generacy of England. It was thus that the Reformation, which be- 
queathed such numerous and inappreciable benefits to succeeding ages, 
paralyzed, in their very birth, the national energies it called into life. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





BECKER’S MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Great are the exertions to which the musical men of Germany are stimu- 
lated by no other feeling than a deep-rooted love of their art. The readers 
of the ‘Musical World’ have lately been made acquainted with the unwearied 
activity and disinterested labours of Herr Proske, in his travels through 
Italy in search of the ancient treasures of musical lore, scattered over that 
“ sunny land of beauty and of song ;” and the publication of which recovered 
relics, he hopes to accomplish, not for the sake of the commercial benefits 
which might thereby accrue to him, but as he has nobly expressed it, “ for 
the service of religion and art, and without any regard to honour and profit.” 
Herr Bischoff again, the founder of the great musical festivals of Germany, 
whose indefatigable exertions to spread among his countrymen a knowledge 
and love of the delight to be derived from these ennobling performances, 
were last week recorded in our pages, not only sacrificed without hesitation 
his time and his talents to the one great object of his life, but has we believe 
expended in the same pursuit the fortune which he received as the marriage 
portion of his wife. After such examples as these, we are surely justified 
in pointing to our Teutonic brethren as patterns every way worthy of imita- 
tion—as students whom no difficulties alarm,—as followers whom no obsta- 
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eles can shake from their allegiance,—as lovers who think no enterprize toe 
difficult to prove the depth of their affection ; and who, feeling ths, cease not 
-from their labours by day or by night, until they have fully accomplished 
their self-appointed task. 

Similar instances are, indeed, to be found, ‘thick as motes in the sun 
beam,” and one has just presented itself to our notice in Carl Ferdinand 
Becker, organist of the Church of St. Peter, at Leipsic, author of “ A systema- 
tic Chronological Display of Musical Literature, from the earliest times to the 
present day ;”* a volume to which we feel bound to cali the attention of our 
readers ; to whom, in the first place, we beg to submit the author’s preface. 


“The serious attention with which, in modern times, music has been 
regarded, the evident determination not to overlook the historical division of 
this art; the number of writings which have appeared during the present 
century, and which have been spread over every branch of music; all these 
call for a Bibliography (Literatur) of music, which has become a matter of 
real necessity. But though I have, therefore, resolved to lay before the public 
awork of this nature, which is the fruit of the industry of many years, 1 
cannot do so without begging their friendly indulgence. With a firm reso- 
lution to clear up in one place, that which was obscure ; in another, to correct 
that which was faulty ; here to strike out that which was erroneous, there to 
insert that which was new; and with a fervent love for my subject, which ap- 
peared to my mind so important, I entered courageously upon my undertaking, 
which, none can feel better than | do, still leaves much to be desired. Fully 
did I experience the whole truth of Scaliger’s words: ‘Omnes poenarum 
racies hic labor unus habet ;’ and often has my strength failed me. Yet, the 
recollection of how important the object 1 had in view was for the whole 
study of music, served to encourage me, and gave me spirits to continue with 
renewed strength the work J had begun. 


“Tf the reader cast his eyes over the labours of my predecessors in this 
field of literature, he will find, in some degree valuable catalogues of musical 
works; for example, by Draudius, Machado, Jécher, and others; but since 
the object of these learned and industrious men, was one far different, and far 
more comprehensive, so is in their works the Bibliography of Music a single 
branch of that universal object which formed the chief aim of their endeavours. 
It was from the admirable Johann Nicolaus Forkel, that the lovers of music 
received a work, (Literatur der Music, Leipsig, 1792,) which had nothing to 
compare with it. ‘How many works were here mentioned, of the greater part 
of which the names had been till then almost entirely unknown, and how 
much was the use of this volume facilitated, by a systematic arrangement 
which was as sharply defined as it well could be. Contemporaneously with 
this work, and shortly after its publication, appeared contributions to it by 
Gruber, Blankenburg, and others; yet their labours, when put in comparison 
with Forkel’s, must be pronounced of very little importance. Moreover, the 
industrious Enst Ludwig Gerber, sought with all his power to render Forkel’s 
work complete, and carried on researches for that purpose with perseverance 
and success ; yet the alphabetical arrangement observed in his work (Lexicon 
der Tonkiinstler, Leipsig, 1790 and 1812,) renders it a matter of considerable 
difficulty to find out any works of which the author’s names are unknown. 
Thus, until the present day, nothing has been done in Germany for this object 
since the publication of this chief work, a period of forty-three years; for the 
notices which are to be found in abundance in Gerber, and in the different 
musica] journals and elsewhere, can only be looked upon as materials for a 





_* Systematisch chronologische Darstellung der Musikalischen Literatur von der Friihesten 
bis auf die neueste zeit. Von Carl Ferdinand Becker, organisten an der Peterskirche 2a 
Leipsig. 4to. 1836. Leipsic (Friese). London, Richter & Co, 
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Bibliography of Musical Literature. Abroad, on the other hand, two works 
upon this subject have appeared within these few years. A ‘ Bibliographie 
Musicale,’ for instance, was published at Paris in 1822, which, however, was 
compiled in a very hasty and superficial manner, and can be of no value in 
Germany. On the other hand, the ‘ Bibliografia della Musica,’ published at 
Milan, in 1826, by Dr. Lichtenthal, of that city, is deserving of honourable 
mention. Though the author’s work consist in a great measure of an Italian 
translation of Forkel’s work,—still it is brought down by him to the year 1826, 
and many important additions are incorporated with it. From this review of 
my predecessors, the necessity of a bibliography of musical writings must be 
fully admitted, and a systematically chronological display of the same, from 
the earliest period to the present time, cannot fail of being a welcome publi- 
cation to every lover of music. As a ground-work, even with the application 
of a system, I have made use of Forkel’s book, yet in such a manner, that 
every work which that author mentions, has been compared by me with other 
authorities, so that upon a minute examination, there will be found scarcely a 
single article which has not been more or less altered or enlarged. Unfortu- 
nately there were neither public nor private libraries in Leipsic, which possessed 
a good collection of books on musical subjects, and thus | was wholly and 
solely dependent upon my own ; for, through many a present, and many a re- 
nunciation, I have, after years of endeavour, obtained possession of a great 
portion of the writings here described, among the earlier of which more par- 
ticularly, the works of Agricola, Aventinus, Amerbach, Kosswick, and Reischi- 
us, which escaped the researches even of a Forkel, and are rarely to be met 
with, even in the most extensive libraries. All these other writings with 
which I have been made acquainted by means of other works, are fully 
described, and the authorities in which I have found them mentioned, are 
carefully recorded. To particularize the often a page-long contents of works, 
when their titles sufficiently describe their nature, | have considered an un- 
necessary waste of room; and with this view, have only referred to authori- 
ties where the contents of such writings are to be found. It has likewise 
appeared to me a2 waste of room to repeat the short, but in my opinion, neces- 
sary biographical notices, if an author has published two or three different 
works, It is certainly sufficient for me to accompany the first-mentioned 
writing of any author, with the brief, but by me carefully compiled notice of 
his life, and then if occasion require it, to refer to it. The critical judgments 
are frequently my own views, more frequently borrowed from decisions 
which have appeared to me well founded, in which cases the sources from 
which they have been borrowed, are referred to. 


“ Before bringing the work to a close, I endeavoured as much as possible 
to describe in it fully. every writing which had appeared up to the end of the 
year 1834. Unfortunately, I know how probable it is that many interesting 
volumes have escaped my research, that many may not have been described 
with sufficient care. In a friendly spirit I solicit a good looking after errors 
of this sort, and in conclusion, offer my most earnest solicitations to all musi- 
cal writers and lovers of music, to gratify me by additions, corrections, and 
improvements. All commnnications which reach, will be received with heart- 
felt thanks, and at some future period, laid before the musical public, as a 
supplement to the present work.” 

Nothing that we could add, would give a clearer insight into the spirit with 
which this comprehensive volume has been undertaken, than the statement 
thus modestly concluded ; but justice to the unwearied and praiseworthy 
labours of the writer, calls upon us to give some account of them, and nothing 
could accomplish this with better effect than a view of the author’s system, as 
exhibited in his arrangement of the numerous chapters into which his work 
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is divided. But as these again are so minutely subdivided, although most judi- 
ciously so, that their recital would occupy more space than we can allow, we 
must content ourselves with a brief abstract of them; and then give a speci- 
men or two of the manner in which the several articles of which the chapters 
consist are arranged. 

The work is divided into four books; the first containing nine chapters, 
which comprise those works which treat of the origin of music,—its moral 
and physical effects, &c.—universal history of music—music by the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, &c.—music in the middle ages—modern music 
in general—ecclesiastical music—dramatic music, and musical biographies. 
The second book is in three chapters, which severally comprise those works 
which have been written upon acoustics—writings upon the mathematical 
doctrine of sounds—and works on the construction of instruments generally. 
The third book has six chapters, in which are included, works upon musical 
notation—instructions in music, vocal and instrumental—histories of musi- 
cal instruments, and instruction books for their use—works on harmony— 
musical encyclopedias, and treatises on composition. The fourth and last 
book comprehends five chapters, which are severally devoted to those works 
which treat on musical criticism—musical tales and romances—historical— 
critical writings—musical controversial works—and a catalogue of manu- 
scripts of musical works, extant in public libraries. An ample index termi- 
nates this extensive and highly useful volume, which records not only every 
book ona musical subject, which had been pubtished previously to the year 
1834, as far as the author could ascertain, but is rendered far more complete 
by its continual references to more isolated papers on musical subjects, which 
have appeared from time to time in the philosophical and literary journals of 
Europe. , 

We will make an extract from the chapter which contains a list of the 
biographical works relating to the great masters of the art, as an example of 
the manner in which the author has described the various books catalogued 
in this volume—and our extract shall relate to one whose name has figured 
in several latter numbers of our paper. We allude to Palestrina, the so- 
called prince of music. 


* Baini (Giuseppe*)—Memorie storico-critiche della vita e delle opere di 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, Cappellano Cantore e quandi Compositore 
della Capella Pontifica, Maestro di Capella delle Basiliche Vaticana, Latera- 
nense, e Liberiana, detto il Principi della Musica, Roma, della Societa tipo- 
grafica, 1828, 4to. voli. ii. An admirable article upon this in every point 
of view important work, by Franz Kandler, in the Leipzig. Musik. Zeitung. 
Band. 31-s. 772-776, 781-788, 797-803.” 


“ Winterfeld+ (Carl Georg. August. Vivigens Von)—Johannes Pierluigi 
von Palestrina, Seine Werke und deren Bedeutung fur die Geschichte der 
Tonkunst. Mit Bezug auf Baini’s neueste Forschungen dargestellt, Breslau, 
1832. 8vo. Pp. 66. Contains the most important observations from Baini’s 
work, and admirable notices upon Palestrina and his times.” 

*¢ Kandler}+ (Franz Sales),--Ueber das Leben und die Werke des G. Pier- 
luigi da Palestrina, genannt der Furst der Musik, Sangers, dann Tonsetzers der 
papst-lichen Kapelle, auch Kappellmeisters an der drei Hauptkirchen Roms. 





* Singerand Musical Director of the Papal Chapel at Rome. 

+ Councillor of the Royal Prussian Privy Superior Tribunal, and Director of the Royal 
Institution for Church Music at Breslau, 

+ Composer to the Military Department at Vienna, Member of several learned§Societies 
and Philharmonic Academies in Germany and Italy, was born in 1794, and died at Vienna in 
September 1831. 
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Nach den Memorie storico-critiche des Abbate Giuseppe Baini, Sangers and 
Directors der papstlichen Kapelle, verfasst und mit historisch-kritischen 
Zusiatsen begleitet, von Franz Sales Kandler. Nachgelassenes Werk, heraus- 
gegeben und mit gelegentlichen Anmerkungen von R. G. Kiesewetter. Leipzig, 
1834, 8vo, 244 pages, and 24 pages of preface. This work, admirably super- 
vised by the translator and editor, and enriched with valuable additions and 
notes, ought to supersede in Germany the voluminous and expensive work 
of Baini.”—p. 175, 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 


NortHampton.—On Thursday, 25th August, a concert was given in this 
town for the benefit of the lunatic asylum, under the direction and manage- 
ment of Mr. Chas, McKorkell, and led by Mr. Marshall, of Oxford. The receipts 
amounted to upwards of a hundred pounds. The concert was principally sup- 
ported by Mr. McKorkell and his four sisters, who performed a skilful ar- 
rangement, by that gentleman, of the overture to Semiramide for five harps, 
and which gave so much gratification as narrowly to escape anencore. Miss 
McKorkell also, was warmly applauded in a brilliant Piano-forte fantasia, and 
in aconcerto on the harp. Mr. Pitman performed one of Tulou’s solos on the 
flute. The vocalists were the Misses Smith (nieces to Miss Stephens), and 
Mr. Clement White. 





THEATRES, 


ENGLisH Opera House.—Mr. Leffler appeared on Wednesday evening, 
in the part of Hela, in the Mountain Sylph. The quality of his voice is 
choicely good, and his intonation distinguished by a remarkable correctness. 
It is no small praise to say—and it is strictly his due, that with the exception 
of Mr. H. Phillips, no one has yet sung the ‘ Farewell to the Mountain,’ with 
equal purity of style, and beauty of tone. What Mr. Leffler wants, is, neat- 
ness and finish both in manner and execution ; his matériel is unexceptionable. 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Fugues for the Organ or. Piano-forte, (Nos. 7 and 8) composed by William 

Crotch, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Mu..s. 
TuE thought was an excellent one, to select some of our standard Cathedral 
Chants for subjects of fugue construction: excellent on account of their fre- 
quent fitness for that mode of treatment, as well as their appropriateness to 
the occasion on which they will ordinarily be played. 

The introduction to No. 8 is not remarkably striking ; but the subject, which 
is a chant of Dr. Hayes’s, Dr. Crotch has treated very agreeably. The intro- 
duction to No.7, a canon 2 in 1, flows on with such ease and smoothness, as 
to exhibit no effect of scientific treatment or strictness of regulation. The 
subject of the fugue, founded upon a chant by Jones, the organist of St. Paul’s, 
is worked with considerable ingenuity. 

The second Set of Six original Canzonets, composed by Haydn. New edition, 
edited by Wm. Hutchins Callcott. MuI.us. 

We find no fresh remark to make upon this new edition of the canzonets of 

the venerated Haydn. The collection is beautifully brought out, and, to the 

best of our observation, very carefully revised. 
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“ Away! away! o'er the frozen plain.” Ballad, the poetry by T. H. Bayly, 
the music by Joseph Philip Knight. Mort. 

“ Give me no farewell token.’ Ballad, the poetry by T. H. Bayly, the music 
by J. P. Knight. Mort. 


In the former a bold melody, with spirited energy, is capitally sustained; dis- 
playing also superior knowledge of harmony. In character the piece is not 
greatly unlike Weber. 

The second is a simple and sweet melody; well accompanied, and with a 
nice variety of harmony. 

“Oh! dearest, if thou’lt stay.” A ballad, composed by Signor Caprini, the 

Symphonies and Accompaniments by Thos. Brown. Coorer. 

Tn the second section of the first verse, third bar, the accompaniment should 
not take C natural against C sharp in the voice. By altering the former to 
A, this disagreeable collision will be avoided: the only defect we have dis- 
covered in a sweet little composition. 


Capriccio for the Piano-forte, composed and dedicated to Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
by his pupil, W. S, Bennett. Coventry. 

This is of a class of composition addressed to the few. It probably does not 
possess sufficient freedom for a capriccio; but they who have been in the habit 
of contemplating the elaborations of the great German masters, (to whose 
works, doubtless, Mr. Bennett’s attention has been sedulously directed) will 
find much to admire in this. Unity of design, and masterly treatment of a 
very original subject, are conspicuous throughout. 


A concerto for the Organ, with accompaniments (in score) for two Violins, 
Violoncello, and Contra-basso. Composed by Haydn Wilson, Op. 3. For 
the AurHor, Ely-place. 

In this organ concerto we can discover little that appertains to the genius of 

that instrument ;— with the exception of the fuil chords at the commencement, 

and in a few other instances; also, of the two last movements; but more es- 
pecially of the last: and in relation to that movement, we should say, that, 
in the strict class of writing, the writer does not appear to be quite at home. 

There is a want of variety in the essential particulars of treatment and modu- 

lation ; and there is a continual recurrence from the dominant to the key, and 

vice versa. Moreover, we are presented with extraordinary, not to say ano- 

malous, combinations, resolutions, progressions, &c. 

The greater proportion of the passages in the first movement would be far 
better applied to the piano-forte—We cannot altogether approve the style 
adopted by some of the modern Germans, in many of their pieces written for 
the organ: but then we have, it is true, consistency of design in the construc- 
tion of these pieces, and many excellences on which to place our admiration. 

To write with due effect for this noble instrument, it requires some genius 
—at all events much experience; close and patient study; and just discrimi- 
nation. 


Three Duets for two Violins. Composed and dedicated to Major-General the 
Hon, Arthur Upton, by C. Weichsel. Coventry. 
They who remember the composer-like feeling with which Mr. Weichsel used 
to accompany that perfect singer, his sister, Mrs, Billington—(we cannot con- 
veniently say how many years ago, and are not solicitous to be reminded) will 
take an interest in these duets. We are unable to state whether they are 
late productions of the author’s pen ; if so, the circumstance will be the more 
gratifying, for they display a fertility of thought, elegance of design, and ease 
of manner, remarkable in a veteran of Weichsel’s standing. The melodies 
are very sweet; the treatment of them masterly, and sufficiently florid, without 
display of mere difficulty ; and the style is purely classical and graceful. 
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“ The Maid of Loire,” a ballad; the poetry by Albert Surrey, the music by 
Joseph Philip Knight. Mats. 

Had the author introduced the accidental A flat upon the word ‘tears,’ in the 

second verse, rather than on the word ‘ dark-eyed’ in the first, we think the 

effect would have been in more strict keeping with the sentiment, The ballad 
altogether is very pretty. 

“ The Hunter's Call,” sung by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. Written by J. B. Buckstone, arranged with symphonies and accom- 
paniments by John Whitaker, T, E. Purpay. 

This is one of the family of Swiss melodies, which, by her delightful manner 

of singing them, Mme. Stockhausen has rendered so popular in this country. 

The melody is pleasing, and Mr. Whitaker’s accompaniment is varied, appro- 

priate, and correct. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Berlin.—On the first day of Whitsuntide, Haydn’s splendid Mass, 
No.2 in C major, was performed at the Catholic church of Berlin. The 
soprano soli being entrusted to Fraulein von Fassman. 

The opera-going people of Berlin having just been gratified by the 
addition of a third cantatrice, of considerable talent, to their operatic 
company, in the person of Dem. Clara Heinefetter, a sister of the cele- 
brated Sabina. She made her debut as Romeo, in Bellini’s ‘ Capuletti, 
but though, from the nature of the character, and some objections made 
to her costume, she could not be considered as having made a success- 
ful first appearance, she still exhibited such indications of considerable 
talent, that her appearance in a character to which those objections do 
not attach, was looked for with some anxiety. Her voice is a soprano 
of considerable extent and admirable quality. 


Leipsic.—Herr Jul. Eicke, who has long been a member of the thea- 
trical company here, had a crowded farewell concert ; to which the at- 
traction of those accomplished artists, Haizinger and his wife, the ad- 
mirable selection of the music, and the good wishes of his admirers, 
equally contributed. After Marschner’s Overture to ‘ Hans Heiling,’ 
Eicke sang a song from that opera; Mme. Haizinger recited a poem 
by Langer: Clara Wieck played a new song, (MS) without words, by 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and a new capriccio in A minor by the same 
author. Herr Haizinger and the benefician sang ‘ The Pirates, from 
Rossini’s Soirées Musicales. The second part commenced with Mozart’s 
overture to Figaro, which was followed by three duettinos, by Herr and 
Mme. Haizinger: Herr Ulrich played on the violin an introduction 
and variations on the air ‘Je suis le petit tambour, composed by David; 
and the grand duet from ‘ Guillaume Tell, sung by Haizinger and the 
concert-giver, concluded a most agreeable evening’s entertainment. 

Ferdinand David, who has succeeded to the situation of concert- 
master of the orchestra of this city, in the place of the late A. Matthai, 
was born at Hamburg, in the year 1810,—proceeded in the thirteenth 
year of his age to Cassel, as a pupil of L. Spohr—and received, during 
a period of three years, instructions in violin-playing from this accom- 
plished master. After this he travelled for some time, with his sister, 
now Mine. Dulcken of London, (who is one year younger than himself) 
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and was afterwards engaged at the Royal Orchestra of Berlin, where 
he remained three years. After this he proceeded as first violin to a 
private quartett concert at Dorpat, from whence he has made frequent 
professional journeys to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, and other cities 
of the empire. He returned to Germany in November 1835, after a 
six years’ residence in Russia, and was, on the 1st of March of the pre- 
sent year appointed to his present situation. Since which time a mani- 
fest improvement has been observable in the orchestra. 


Sienna.—The charming Florentine prima-donna, Corilla Lucii, and 
the bassist Paolo Feretti, have been lately the two bright stars in the 
horizon of the Teatro de’ Rinnovati: near them twinkled, with dimi- 
nished lustre, the altist Sudetti, the buffo Placci, the tenor Antonelli, 
and the very young seconda-donna Annonciata Lucii, sister of the above- 
named Corilla. This last is a pupil of Herr Nancini, professor of 
counterpoint at the academy of Fine Arts at Florence. Her voice, her 
style of singing, and her acting, deserve honourable mention,—the same 
may be said of Feretti. 

Of the three operas lately performed here, namely, the ‘ Normanni’ 
by Mercadante, ‘ Furioso,’ by Donizetti, and the ‘ Parisina’ by the same 
master, the last gave by far the greatest satisfaction. 





I PURITANI!!! 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Permit me to thank you, most sincerely, for making known the 
doings here to the world at large. During the summer seasons, Margate 
must provide for the winter, and make hay while the sun shines ; consequently, 
every amusement or entertainment that we can provide for our visitors, be- 
comes our duty as well as our interest so to do. Six evenings in the week, 
our bazaars and libraries are open, where the company flock to pass an hour; 
but on Sunday evenings, the only recreation we could devise for them, was a 
selection of sacred music at the great assembly room, to commence after the 
evening service had concluded at all the places of worship. Was there any 
sin in this? No! except in the eyes of blind bigots, who have a deep interest 
in the quantity of ale that is drank at the beer-shops; which are kept open for 
the reception of all sorts of riff-raff, during the whole of Sunday evenings! 
Now, Sir, my object in addressing you, is, that it may meet the eye of I Pu- 
ritani ; whom I beg to inform, that there are bars in music, as well as in 
public houses; and if they insist on preventing us from “ singing praise and 
glory to God,” we will enter into a solemn compact, not to drink a drop of 
Margate ale, but encourage the consumption of London porter; which will 
soon cause the cellars of certain saints to be filled with Cos-webs, instead of 
barrels. Observing that you uphold the cause of harmony, induces me to 
address you on this discordant subject; for I know that one or two of the 
leading performers in this illiberal, bigoted movement, smuggle your interesting 
publication, as well as other contra-band things. Let them pause, ere they 
work the subjects too much ; for, hundreds who are now ailing will shortly take 
to their bier, if they are denied a peal. 


Signed on behalf of myself, and five hundred other anti-hypocrites, 
Margate, August 29th, 1836. THE CI-DEVANT ORGAN BLOWER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


British Musicians.—There was a trial of instrumental music on Wed- 
nesday ; when several clever compositions were played; and, among them, a 
Quartett, for piano-forte, violin, viola, and violoncello, by Mr. Westrop, who 
sustained the piano-forte part himself. Overtures by Messrs. James Calkin, 
Emanuel, and Davison. A Concerto for the Piano-forte, Holmes, performed 
by the composer. The first movement of a Concerto for the Violin, by Mr. 
Willy, who played the principal part himself. There were many other com- 
positions on the list, but we were unable to wait their performance. 

Musicau LecturE.-—On Wednesday evening, 24th August, Mr.’Charles 
Hart delivered at the Eastern Athenzum a lecture on the vocal and instru- 
mental music of ancient and modern times. The large lecture room of the 
institution was crowded to excess, and the audience (if we may judge by 
their frequent applause) appeared highly delighted with Mr. Hart’s mode of 
treating his subject. The lecturer has a good voice, and sang in an agreeable 
manner an ancient Greek hymn, a Welsh melody, ‘ The exile of Erin,’ and 
the Scotch song ‘The birks of Aberfeldy.’ This was the second lecture 
delivered by Mr. Hart at the same institution. The first was on the subject 
of Sacred Music. 

The Italian opera, in Paris, will open on the Ist of next month. The com- 
pany will consist of Mesdumes Grisi, Albertazzi, Assandri, Schironi, and 
Rossi; Signors Lablache, Tamburini, Santini, Rubini, and Ivanoff. Schironi 
is a pupil of the Royal Conservatorio, and much is anticipated from her. An 
excellent season is looked for. 

MENDELssoun’s St. Paut.—The most eminent vocalists who we under- 
stand will assist in the approaching performance of the new Oratorio at the 
Liverpool Festival, are Mme. De Beriot, who has one air assigned to her, 
which Mr. Mendelssohn particularly wished she would undertake; Mr. 
Braham; and Miz. H. Phillips.—Without, of course, considering any parti- 
cular singer when composing his solos, the author, we are informed, has hap- 
pily adapted the music of the principal character to Mr. Phillips’s style and 
manner, as well as to his compass of voice. 

Map. De Beriot, it is said, has been offered £10,000 by Mr Caldwell, for 
one year’s performance at the Italian and English opera in the United States. 
Jonathan speculateth intrepidly. She has also received a golden offer from 
Berlin. 

Rossin1.—It is well known that when Rossini visited this country, the 
adulation which he received from many of the nobility, so increased his usual 
inordinate vanity, as to induce him upon one occasion to assure the late king 
that His Majesty was then standing between the two greatest men in Europe 
—Rossini and Wellington. Many of the members of the musical profession 
helped, by their flattery, to increase this failing in the ‘gran maestro ;’ but an 
honourable exception to these, was Mr. William Knyvett, whose musical edu- 
cation had not been calculated to inspire him with a very extravagant admira- 
tion of the sparkling composer. ‘¢ Ah, my dear Knyvett, exclaimed a musical 
friend, I am so glad to have met you; I have just seen Rossini; make haste, 
he is at Chappell’s.”—* Indeed !”’ said Knyvett, “ you are sure he is at Chap- 
pell’s?”—“ Yes,” replied his anxious informant. ‘ Why then,’ continued 
Knyvett, “J shall go to Birchall’s.” 

John Cramer was another honourable exception to those who bowed them- 
selves before the idol of the day. Ata private party, when Rossini had, with 
sufficient self-complacency, been descanting upon his own merits as a com- 
poser, Cramer left the table, and going to a piano-forte, played the motivo of 
that exquisite movement in ‘ Figaro’ which follows the Count’s question res- 
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pecting the letter, and begins “ Per finir la lietamente.’’—‘ That is what I 
call music, Signor Rossini,” said he, as he returned from the instrument. 


ENGLIsH SUNSHINE.—A Neapolitan, whose notions of our foggy atmos~- 
phere were perfectly national, asked Lablache, upon his return from an en- 
gagement in London, “ How it was possible he could remain in a country so 
long without seeing the sun.” ‘Caro amico,” replied Lablache, pulling out 
a purse of gold, “ ecco il vero sole in Inghilterra.”—Morning Herald. 

NOTICE. 

We shall publish in our next SUPPLEMENT an article which, we hope, will prove highly 
acceptable to our readers; namely, a list of a number of eminent musical characters who have 
flourished during the last three centuries, arranged alphabetically, with the dates of their 
births and deaths. 

ERRATUM. 
At p. 171, last No. line 23, for, “‘it displays,” read, “‘ Is displayed." 
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